NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

the upper air.5    Homer places the home of Boreas
in Thrace:

c He speaks, and the leaves lie dead.
When winter awakes as at warning
To the sound of his foot from Thrace.5

Zephyrus is sometimes said to blow from the same
quarter, being then,  as often,  a north-west wind.
Zephyrus is rainy and gusty (efaSpos, Svcra^s), except
in Scheria and the Elysian plain;   in Odyssey, xix. 206,
it brings snow;   but in later poetry it is a welcome
wind in the hot noonday.    In Odyssey, xii. 286-90,
Notus, the south wind, and Zephyrus are said to be
the chief wreckers of ships.    Notus brings rain and
mist, and when it brings white clouds into the sky it
is called apyea-Ttfs (//., xi. 306;   xxi. 334).    In this
respect it differs from Horace's Notus albus detergens
nubila coeli.    In Bacchylides, xii.  130, it is a gentle
wind in comparison with Boreas;   in Antigone, 335,
we find the expression y^niepia) vorco.   In considering
seeming  inconsistencies   in   the   characterisation   of
winds we have to make allowance for the point of
view, the context, greater or less precision, and con-
vention.   Eurus, the east, or rather south-east wind,
has less individuality than the others.    It is stormy
(I/., iL 145; xvi. 765); it brings a thaw (Ody., xix. 206).
Homer's XcuXai/i and apTruta, and sometimes ^usXXa and
aeXXa, are of the nature of hurricanes or whirlwinds,
and to them his heroes in their fierce attacks on
the enemy are likened (//., xi. 747; xii. 40; 375) .*

In a memorable passage of the Twenty-third Book
of the Iliad two of the winds are represented as deities
who can be propitiated with offerings. The pyre

1 For the scope and complexity of the subject of winds see Sir
D'Arcy W. Thompson's article. The Greek Winds, in the Classical Review,
May-June, 1918.
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